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Korea when these lines are read is at best prob- 

lematical. But as they are written, Wednesday, 
June 28, there are many sad and fearful hearts 
throughout the whole of Christendom. Realistically 
there seems little doubt but that the conflict between 
Communism and Democracy must eventually be 
decided on the modern battlefield of total, horrible, 
all-encompassing warfare. Communism has long since 
given warning that unless Democratic countries choose 
to defend themselves under these conditions, the blood- 
less revolution will most surely and certainly bring 
even greater tragedy to mankind—murder of the Soul 
—the complete submission of the will of the individual 
toa corrupt and godless State—the surrender of Good 
to Evil. 

Korea will prove to be the spark to touch off global 
war only if Russia is ready for this eventuality. For 
she and she alone will call the time and place. Com- 
munism does not have to bother about saving face 
for it has no face to save. So that it will be a simple 
matter to withdraw behind the disputed line, knowing 
that a victory in this instance may drive the forces of 
Democracy to all-out action. Judging from past per- 
formance and because she is atomically inferior, it 
seems probable that Russia will give that order to 
retreat. 


(5 on SIDE—Just what the situation will be in 


The importance of Korea lies in the significance of 
the decision made on its account. Democratic powers, 
particularly the U. S., have been the object of much 
criticism, much of it, no doubt, justified, for apparent 
“sofiness” in dealing with Russia. Stretching the 
Christian virtue of hope far beyond a reasonable 
breaking point, we have sold into slavery the peoples 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Finland and China to men- 
tion only a few. So that while it is difficult to sound 
a note of cheer in such dreadful circumstances, hon- 
orable men can take heart and comfort in the knowl- 
edge that we have finally decided to defend the rights 
of man by force, if necessary, and cast our lot with 
God against the forces of evil. 
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LEARN HOW TO BRAG—This column never could 
quite understand why the Canning Industry did not 
make more of the extremely favorable position canned 
foods enjoy on the Department of Labor’s Consumer 
Price Index. As most canners know, canned foods’ 
prices have consistently, for the past several years, 
shown a lower percentage of increase over normal 
when compared to any other food and most other items 
of consumer expense. It was only during the past few 
months that “fats and oils” overtook canned foods on 
this index. The May 15 Index (the last) for instance, 
shows “all items” 168.6 per cent, “all foods” 200.3 per 
cent, and “fruits and vegetables” 206.5 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average price of each respective com- 
modity or group. On that same date “fresh fruits and 
vegetables” stood at 219.6 per cent, while “canned 
foods” were 142.6 per cent, and “fats and oils” were 
low at 137.3 per cent. Yet the industry remains mum. 
It was amusing then, to notice the following statement 
in a recent Department of Agricultural Bulletin sup- 
porting the dairy industry in promoting the month of 
June as “Dairy Month”: 

“Though food costs have risen since before the 
war, retail prices of dairy foods have advanced less 
than the cost of foods generally. Here’s what the 
Consumers’ Price Index (of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) shows, for moderate income families in 
large cities. The index figure representing cost dur- 
ing the prewar years (1935-39) is 100. On March 
15, 1950 the index figure for all foods stood at 196; 
but that for dairy products was 182.4.” 

Believe it was in a promotional piece for one-way 
beer bottles that we read the following little ditty that 
seems most appropriate here. The quotation is prob- 
ably not exact. 

“Wun Wey Say—He who does not advertise is like 
man who winks at blonde in dark.” 

* * * 

“Each new generation has made some contribution 
to progress—regurdless of its failures and despite the 
lamentations of its prophets.” — Clarence Francis, 
Chairman, General Foods Corporation. 
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efor efficient freezing of citrus juice 
concentrates and other food products 


OTHER FMC EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE FROZEN FOOD INDUSTRY 


FAST CONTINUOUS FREEZING PRINCIPLE 

«freezes products completely, uniformly 
«eliminates large, crystalline 
increases capacity, cuts cost 


The new FMC Can Freezer provides rapid and thorough 
freezing of canned citrus juice concentrates and other food for prepackaged foods 
products, in capacities up to 300 cans per minute of the 
popular 6 ounce size. Speed and uniformity of freezing is ac- 
complished by means of a specially designed internal circu- 
lating system, utilizing a refrigerant flow and circulation 
method which provides the most efficient heat transfer at h 
high freezing rates. The unusual processing features of the FMC CARTON set-up, filling 

quick freezing unit result in maintaining excellence of product and closing equipment 

quality, flavor and appearance, and the elimination of large 

crystalline structure not uncommon in slower freezing 

methods. A completely self-contained unit, the FMC fully 

automatic Can Freezer is simple to install, does not require Write for full information or contact 
an insulated room, and occupies a minimum of floor space. your nearest FMC representative 


in 


a 4 Equipment FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Wie Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 
AND CHEMICAL 
: EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 
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SALT AND KRAUT FLAVOR 


By E. B. TUSTIN, JR. 


Worcester Salt Company 
New York, N. Y. 


The consuming public is always inter- 
ested in obtaining a wholesome kraut of 
the best possible quality. Sauerkraut 
producers too are just as interested in 
offering the tastiest kraut because it is 
then easiest to maintain a ready and con- 
tinuous demand. 

Fermented foods have varied consid- 
erably in quality because certain control- 
ling factors in the fermentations were 
not taken into account. 

In kraut no single factor with the pos- 
sible exception of proper covering of the 
vats has as direct a relation to quality 
as the amount and the character of the 
salt used and the manner in which the 
salt is spread. 


Until recently, many packers used rule 
of thumb methods or a salometer test in 
making kraut, but relatively few deter- 
mined the exact amount of salt added to 
the kraut nor insisted upon an unvary- 
ing standard in salt purity in order to 
keep the fermenting action constant. 
Improper salting has been one of the 
greatest causes of loss to kraut manu- 
facturers in causing pink, soft or dark 
kraut. 


LEUCONOSTOC MESENTEROIDES 


The functions of salt in sauerkraut are 
to withdraw juices so as to make a brine 
for bacterial growth, and to aid in limit- 
ing this growth to desirable bacteria. 


The noted authority, Carl S. Peder- 
son, of the New York State Experiment 
Station has found in kraut three sepa- 
rate advantageous bacterial types or 
species and it is most important that 
these proceed in a certain order in a 
properly covered vat to obtain quality 
kraut. The first fermentation is due to 
Leuconostoc mesenteroides which grow 
best when 2 to 2.5 percent salt has been 
used in cabbage maintained at 65-70 
degrees F. So if the raw cabbage is cut 
in cold rooms it should be warmed before 
going into the vat. 

The organism just referred to acts on 
the sugar content of the cabbage and 
converts it into lactic and acetic acids, 
alcohol, mannitol and carbon dioxide. 
During this period two additional types 
of bacteria, both of the lactic acid pro- 
ducing type, slowly develop and continue 
to act until they complete the fermenta- 
tion of the cabbage. 


INFLUENCE OF SALT 
PERCENTAGE 


Some packers have used as little as 0.5 
pe:cent salt on cabbage, and under such 
conditions, according to Pederson, the 
un esirable gram-negative bacteria and 
ce: ain streptococci may develop before 
the normal fermentation gets well under 
wa). The resulting kraut is then soft 
In \exture, abnormal in flavor and often 
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very white. However, with the use of 
an increased amount of salt—2 to 2.5 
percent—the fermentation process takes 
place under the most favorable percent- 
age of salt to produce a quality product. 
The texture is firmer, crisper, the kraut 
is brighter in color, and has a clean acid 
flavor. Above 2.5 percent on the other 
hand, salt retards the growth of the pre- 
viously mentioned beneficial first-grow- 
ing bacteria. The resulting slower pro- 
duction of acid and alcohol favors the 
development of red and pink colored 
yeasts and dark spots. 


RELATION OF SALT TO CRISPNESS 
(N. Y. Exp. Sta.) 
Salt per 
cent .. 0.52 0.87 1.08 1.44 1.62 1.97 2.07 2.58 2.84 


Tender- 


ometer 29 45 66 95 117 130 130 151 140 


WEIGH TO ATTAIN DESIRED 
PERCENTAGE 


How can one be sure of arriving at the 
correct amount of salt? A salometer is 
of no value because salt is only one of 
several substances in the brine, and they 


all affect the reading. As an example, 


in various kraut vats each giving a salo- 
meter reading of 20, the salt by actual 
analysis varied from 1.6 to 3.6 percent. 
The only way then to make sure of ob- 
taining a known and correct percentage 
between the cut cabbage and the salt is 
to weigh them both. A certain volume 
of shredded cabbage may vary as much 
as 25 percent and a certain volume of 
salt by more than double this amount, 
depending upon the character of the salt 
grain. Pailfuls of salt, like loads of 


' cabbage, vary in weight but all pounds 


are the same. 


The merit of weighing both cabbage 
and salt was proved some years ago in 
extensive tests conducted by J. F. Spain 
of the Worcester Salt Company at the 
plant of The New York State Canners 
at Fulton, N. Y. 40 tons of kraut were 
made during the Fall after weighing 
both cabbage and salt with the tempera- 
ture controlled during fermentation. 
Vats of the finished product attained a 
very high score and a high sales value. 

Another observation made at the New 
York State Experiment Station concern- 
ing lack in uniformity of salting was 
found in most cases not to be due to fail- 
ure in distributing salt evenly, but to the 
effect of pressure caused by dumping 
cabbage in one spot in the vat. Increas- 
ingly concentrated brine formed by free 
liquid in the cabbage is forced toward 
the sides of the vat, leaving weak brine 
at the center. Wide differences have 
been shown by analyses. Accordingly an 
area of low salt concentration where the 
cabbage is tightly packed may result in 
soft kraut, while near the sides of the 
vat where the salt concentration is high 
pink kraut may develop. With a knowl- 
edge of these conditions however, the 


salter can to some extent correct the 
situation. 


DEFINITE SALT PURITY 
ESSENTIAL 


What the kraut manufacturer is pri- 
marily interested in is flavor and we be- 
lieve that a majority of packers will 
agree that flavor is at least half the 
battle. In fact, color and crispness go 
hand in hand with flavor, for the factors 
that cause an off-colored or a soft-tex- 
ture kraut almost invariably affect 
flavor. 


Since salt regulates the fermentation 
and the consequent flavor of kraut it is 
logically essential that the salt be of a 
constant and dependable purity as even 
a small variation in the true salt content 
will result in an irregular fermentation 
and unsatisfactory grading. The packer 
will accordingly want to enjoy the secur- 
ity and piece of mind that salt of an 
unvarying standard will give him. Fla- 
vor’s the thing, and quality salt helps 
make quality kraut. 


PETERS 1950 APPLE KING 


John B. Peters, prominent Pennsyl- 
vania fruit grower and Vice-President 
in charge of procurement for Knouse 
Foods Cooperative, Peach Glen, Pennsyl- 
vania, was selected by the National 
Apple Institute as “the man who had 
contributed most to the apple industry 
for the year of 1950”. In awarding the 
honor, bestowed annually upon only one 
individual, the NAI cited Mr. Peters for 
“outstanding leadership and_ service”. 
Presentation of the actual award, an 
engraved silver bowl, was made during 
the Institute’s annual meeting June 14- 
15-16 in Boston. In addition to his con- 
nections with the Knouse Fcods Coopera- 
tive, Mr. Peters is:a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the National Cherry 
Institute; is President of the Coopera- 
tive Fruit Growers of Adams County, 
Pennsylvania and a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Organization of Agricultural Coopera- 
tives. 


An announcement by National Apple 


Institute officials revealed that the 
Knouse organization is the only one in 
the nation which includes more than one 
holder of the annual NAI award. 


M. E. Knouse, president of Knouse 
Foods, received the same award in 1947 
at the NAI convention meeting in the 
state of Washington. Besides President 
Knouse and Mr. Peters, Henry W. Mil- 
ler, Jr., a director and assistant treas- 
urer of the Knouse firm and president of 
the West Virginia Congress of Agricul- 
ture, is a former recipient of the award. 
Miller is a director and a past president 
of the National Apple Institute, a direc- 
tor of the Appalachian Apple service and 
a member of the fruit and vegetable divi- 
sion of the National Board of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau, 
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Can Company Antitrust Ruling 


Federal Judge George B. Harris, San 
Francisco, California, has handed down 
a ruling in the latest complaint of the 
Government against the American Can 
Company charged with violating the 
Sherman and Clayton anti-trust acts. 
The Court ordered the company to end 
its practices of allowing quantity dis- 
counts to large canners, of entering total 
requirement contracts for periods longer 
than one year, or entering into purchas- 
ing contracts on a basis of more than one 
plant per contract and of retaining own- 
ership of can closing machines used by 
canners. 

The Court, however, refused a request 
of the Government that total require- 
ments contracts be abolished and that 
the company be ordered to withdraw 
from the manufacture and leasing of 
closing machines. Judge Harris ruled 
that five-year contracts would be illegal 
but permitted them on an annual basis 
because of the unpredictable demand for 
cans from year to year. He also refused 
to order the company to get out of the 
can closing machine business as there is 
no indication that a market exists for 
their disposal. However, he did order 
that the closing machines be sold to any- 
one desiring to purchase them, regard- 
less of whether or not cans were bought 
from the American Can Company. 

A decree along similar lines is ex- 
pected to be handed down shortly in the 
case against the Continental Can Co. It 
had been agreed in advance with some 
stipulated exceptions, that the judgment 
reached in the American Can Company 
case would stand for both firms. 


CONTINENTAL CAN ALSO 
AFFECTED 


On June 27 Federal Judge George B. 
Harris also entered judgment against 
the Continental Can Company on the 
same basis as he did the previous week 
against the American Can Company. 
Continental had stipulated it would be 
bound in the American case. 


CANCO. PRESIDENT COMMENTS 
ON SUIT 


C. H. Black, President of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, issued the following 
statement on the decree handed down 
June 22 by Judge George B. Harris in 
Federal District Court in San Francisco: 

“While the judgment entered in the 
government’s suit against the American 
Can Company calls for detailed regula- 
tion of certain business procedures, the 
important point is that Federal Judge 
George B. Harris upheld the principle of 
the requirements contract in the can in- 
dustry for annual periods and ruled 
against divestiture of our facilities for 
building and leasing of closing machines. 
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“In addition to asking for discontinu- 
ance of requirements contracts and di- 
vestiture of the company’s closing ma- 
chine business, the government counsel 
had proposed a series of other injunc- 
tions and restrictions which would limit 
the company’s service. All of these de- 
mands the company vigorously opposed 
as not serving the best interests of its 
customers, of farmers, or of the consum- 
ing public. 

“Today’s decision recognizes the fact 
that the requirements contract protects 
canners and other container customers 
by assuring them of an adequate and re- 
liable source of supply regardless of 
their fluctuating needs, without the 
financial risks and wastefulness involved 
in purchasing outright against estimates 
of unpredictable future requirements. 
Under the decision requirements con- 
tracts are limited to one year’s duration, 
a shorter period than has been custom- 
ary in the industry. 

“The judgment also permits the com- 
pany to continue to provide closing 
equipment for containers and to continue 
the development and improvement of this 
type of machinery, which has led con- 
stantly to more efficient and economical 
operations on canners’ plants with con- 
sequent benefits to producers and users 
of canned products. 

“Pursuant to the direction of the Court 
the company will make closing equip- 
ment generally available on a basis of 
lease or sale and will also furnish its 
patents and ‘know-how’ to other manu- 
facturers of such equipment. 

“It is impossible to say immediately to 
what extent the changes inherent in the 
ruling may affect the company’s costs, 
but there will be no interruption of its 
traditional standard of service.” 


AMERICAN CAN MOVES UP 
MATTESON 
C. W. Roberts, vice-president of the 
American Can Company in charge of the 
Pacific Division, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, California, has announced 
the appointment of J. F. Matteson as 
assistant manager of sales. 


NATIONAL CAN APPOINTS 
TANNER 


R. E. Tanner, for 20 years with Con- 
tinental Can Company in a number of 
sales positions, and most recently Chi- 
cago Tri-State District Sales manager, 
has become associated with the National 
Can Corporation as Manager of Sales 
for the Midwest territory. 

National Can at present has plants at 
Chicago and Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. Tan- 
ner will continue to live in Winnetka, 
Illinois but will make his headquarters 
at 5620 W. 51st Street, Clearing, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 


CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


INDIANA, June 27, 1950—Lima Beans; 
Too much rain is retarding the planting, 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEBR., June 24, 1950 — 
Green Lima Beans: Acreage same as 
last year. 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., June 22, 1950 — 
Green & Wax Beans: Have increased our 
acreage and fortunately our beans were 
in the ground at the proper time to ex- 
pect a good crop this year. All beans are 
up and doing well. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 27, 1950—Snap 
Beans: Indications are that this acreage 
is down slightly from last year. Crop 
looks normal. 


ST. ALBANS, VT., June 26, 1950—String- 
less Wax Beans: Plantings over. Crop 
up about 3 inches. Looks like good crop. 
Good germination, few skips. 


CORN 


ILLINOIS, June 27, 1950—Corn: It is 
rather early yet to make a report on the 
condition of corn. Ags a whole it looks 
good, although the above normal recent 
rainfalls may have done some water 
damage in spots. These weather condi- 
tions have also resulted in extremely 
weedy fields being the rule throughout 
the State. 


INDIANA, June 27, 1950—Corn: Exces- 
sive rainfall over practically the entire 
State is retarding cultivation. Practical- 
ly all planted. No disease reported as 
yet. 


FLAT ROCK, IND., June 19, 1950—Corn: 
In 1949 we had 1,050 acres of Country 
Gentleman; in 1950 we have 675 acres. 
Finished planting. We have had entire- 
ly too much rain in our territory and 
most of our corn is weedy due to lack of 
cultivation. Of course, whether or not 
this will affect yields depends on the 
weather from now on. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA, June 27, 1950—Corn: 
At this time our weather can be de- 
scribed by one word “rainy”. Planting 
ended around June 5. Generally speak- 
ing, stands are satisfactory, even though 
some fields are rather irregular. Culti- 
vation is under way and most of the first 
plantings have been cultivated at least 
once. 1949 acreage was 29,600; acreage 
this year will be 16,642. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 24, 1950— 
Corn: 90 percent prospective crop. Acre- 
age 40 percent. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 27, 1950—Corn: 
Planting has been completed and the 
crop is making good progress. Acreage 
will be down approximately 10 percent in 
the State. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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EXCHANGE 


Dependable Fire Insurance 
For 42 Years 


FOOD PROCESSING PLANTS require specialized 
treatment of their insurance needs. 


This calls for understanding, experience, and “know- 
how” gained only through years of close cooper- 
ation, nationwide, with the entire industry. 


These are the qualifications which have placed 


EXCHANGE 


in undisputed leadership in this field, providing 


@ Comprehensive Protection 
@ Convenient Methods of Coverage 


@ Intelligent and sympathetic handling 
of losses 


@ Prompt Payment of Claims 
@ Low Net Cost 


This insurance plan -- sponsored by the Industry -- 
serves the Industry Exclusively -- operates under 
the Industry’s close supervision. 


Enjoy these advantages 
only through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
Lansing 8. Warner Incorporated 


CHICAGO 34, ILLINOIS 
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LANCASHIRE WITH FLORIDA 
LEAGUE 


E. R. Lancashire, Blytheville, Arkan- 
sas, will take over as Secretary-Manager 
of the Canners League of Florida on 
August 1, succeeding Homer E. Hooks, 
who is leaving on that date to join the 
Lakelend Highlands Canning Company, 
Highlands City, Florida, as Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

On July 1 William E. Barr of Lake- 
land, became Assistant Secretary-Man- 
ager, a new position with the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Lancashire comes to the League 
with many years of experience in the 
food processing industry. He holds a 
B.S. Degree in fruits from Michigan 
State College, and an M.S. Degree in 
vegetables from Iowa State College. For 
five years he was Extension Canning 
Crop Specialist at Purdue and held a 
similar position with Ohio State for a 
period of five years. He was research 
representative for Continental Can Com- 
pany for eight years and until recently 
was owner-operator of the Blytheville 
Canning Company, Blytheville, Arkansas, 


HEINZ PROMOTES GORRILL 


Robert W. Gorrill, former regional 
salesman for the H. J. Heinz Company 
at Detroit, Michigan, has been trans- 
ferred to the Indianapolis branch to 
become District Supervisor succeeding 
W. F. Hall, who has been transferred 
to the St. Paul branch in a like position. 


POISAL JOINS SCHREIBER 

George D. Poisal, since May 1949 
Director of Public Relations for Knouse 
Foods Cooperative, Inec.. Peach Glen, 
Pennsylvania, resigned on July 1 to take 
up duties as Advertising Director for 
Schrieber Brothers, a large super market 
operation in Baltimore. The firm is one 
of the largest retail food advertisers in 
the South, and in addition to newspaper 
advertising, will expand its sales and 
promotional program to include televi- 
sicn and radio. Mr. Poisal will direct 
all such activities. Prior to his associa- 
tion with Knouse Foods, Mr. Poisal had 
for ten years been Director of Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion for the C. D. 
Kenny Division (Baltimore) of Consoli- 
dated Grocers Corporation, reputed to be 
the world’s largest wholesale grocers. 


IN CROSSE & BLACKWELL POST 


S. H. Thornton, Vice-President of The 
Crosse & Blackwell Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has announced the appoint- 
ment of E. H. (Gene) Dobbs as Sales 
Manager for the company’s Chicago 
branch office. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 
ESTABLISHES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Following the recommendation of the 
Education Committee the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association of New York 
State Canners met last week and voted to 
establish scholarships for students tak- 
ing the food processing course at Cornell 
and Morrisville. Two scholarships will 
be offered, one at Cornell, the other at 
Morrisville, in the amount of $200 each. 
In announcing the scholarships the 
Board commended the Education Com- 
mittee for its excellent work with the 
two institutions in assisting to train 
young men and women for the food field. 


RED WING BUYS GRAPE JUICE 
PLANT 


Red Wing Company, Fredonia, New 
York canners, have bought the plant of 
the American Grape Juice Company at 
Fredonia, and will use the building as a 
warehouse. 


NEW YORK DATES 


William H. (Bill) Sherman, Secretary 
of the Association of New York State 
Canners has announced that the 65th 
Annual Meeting will be held at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Buffalo, New York, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, December 14 and 15. A 
committee headed by Don Tobin has al- 
ready begun work on the program and 
other details. 


CONTINENTAL OPERATING 
NEW MILWAUKEE PLANT 


E. P. Burlew, Manager of the new 
Continental Can Company plant at Mil- 
waukee, has advised that the plant is 
now in operation. Production during 
1950 will, however, be confined to flat top 
beer cans for Wisconsin’s brewing indus- 
try, and to sizes ranging from 21% inches 
to 476 inches in diameter, for Wiscon- 
sin’s canning industry. 

The new plant is the largest in the 
Milwaukee area with a floor space of 
approximately 1 million square feet and 


will employ as many as 850 people dur- . 


ing peak season operations. A total of 
20 manufacturing lines are scheduled for 
installation, which will have an annual 
productive capacity of over 1 billion 
cans. Five lines are presently in pro- 
duction with the rest following along at 
about two week jntervals. After the turn 
of 1951 equipment will be installed for 
the making of crowns. 

On the first of the year Continental 
opened the new Milwaukee District Sales 
Office in the First Wisconsin National 
Bank Building under the management 
of Robert S. Hatfield, formerly Assistant 
to the Vice-President in charge of sales, 


HUNGERFORD MODERNIZATION 


The latest move of a modernization 
program of the Hungerford (Pa.) Pack- 
ing Company, famed for its “York 
County Dutch” canned foods, is the in- 
stallation of a new Chisholm-Ryder bean 
cleaner, a battery of five new CRCO bean 
nippers, additional inspection facilities 
and Hydro conveying equipment for the 
packing of green and wax beans. The 
company’s bean line is said to represent 
the very latest in modern design and 
facilities. 

Additional material handling equip- 
ment has also been installed, completely 
palletizing warehouse operations. Addi- 
tions have also been made to lines to 
facilitate the packing of increased quan- 
tities of fancy whole tomatoes. More 
roadside signs have been erected, invit- 
ing passersby to visit this up to date 
plant, and management and employes are 
looking forward to an increased number 
of visitors during the summer packing 
months. 

The plant is located on Route 111, just 
15 miles South of York. 


INDIANA MOLD COUNT SCHOOL 


The Annual Technicians School for 
Mold Counting, conducted jointly by the 
Indiana Canners Association and Purdue 
University, will be held at Purdue July 
12 through 21. School for beginners will 
open on July 12 while experienced count- 
ers taking a refresher course, will report 
on Monday morning, July 17. 

As in the past the school will be under 
the direction of H. R. Smith, National 
Canners Association, assisted by repre- 
sentatives of the research departments 
of the different can companies. 

Students should arrange for reserva- 
tions at the Union Building, Fowler or 
Lahr Hotels, at Lafayette, Indiana. 


TO CLOSE WAREHOUSE 


Pioneer Food Stores Cooperative, New 
York City retailer-owned wholesale gro- 
cery, will close down its plant for the 
period July 1-10, inclusive, for a vaca- 
tion period for its warehouse staff. Dur- 
ing this period, no merchandise will be 
received at the warehouse. 


ADDS NEW UNIT 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., eastern grocery 
chain with headquarters in Philadelphia, 
last week opened a new supermarket at 
Morristown, N. J., the third new unit 
added this year. Food Fair, which now 
operates more than 100 supers in seven 
East Coast states from New York to 
Florida, is currently in the midst of 4 
$12,000,000 expansion program. 
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: 


BUILD A BIGGER BUSINESS with 
The bigger your Business the more cans you use. Therefore Crown wants to 


do everything possible to help you build a bigger business. To do this Crown 
recommends this three-point plan: 


A BETTER PLANT 


Let Crown help you plan Plant 
improvements. Crown will gladly supply 
expert engineering layout advice and 
service—make_ efficiency suggestions. 
Ask about it. 


A BETTER FOOD 


The better your Quality, the 
more you'll sell. Crown maintains a Lab- 
oratory Control Service, manned by 
expert chemists, to help you maintain 
Quality. Ask about it. 


Ask to have a Crown Sales Representative call 
and explain these Crown Services. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


MORE CASES 
TO MARKET 


You have to turn out more Cases to take 
in more Dollars. Let Crown’s Closing 
Machine Service and Crown’s Labora- 
tory Field Service help you keep oper- 
ating more steadily. Ask about them. 


Plants at Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando. Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Lovis + Division of the Crown Cork & Seal Company 
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DEWEY APPEALS FOR INDUSTRY 
SUPPORT OF RESEARCH 


The knowledge and processes gained 
by science and industry from developing 
the weapons of modern warfare can 
help build a better world instead of 
destroying it, Bradley Dewey, president 
of Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, said in a talk pre- 
pared for delivery before a Notre Dame 
audience last week. 


Mr. Dewey, who is chairman of the 
Notre Dame advisory council for science 
and engineering and was also rubber 
director during World War II and a 
civilian observer at the Bikini atom 
bomb tests, was the opening speaker on 
a symposium of “Science and Society”. 


“Today we are on the threshold of 
many new and wonderful scientific devel- 
opments as we begin to appreciate the 
vast new knowledge with which the basic 
sciences can provide us,” Mr. Dewey 
said. 


In this connection he pointed out a 
definite need for industry to support 
pure scientific research by helping to 
provide the facilities for it at “indep .n- 
dent, privately financed and endowed 
educational institutions”. 


Prior to World War II, he said it was 
common for our applied scientists in this 
country to build upon the discoveries of 
the pure scientists in Europe but that 
today we can no longer count on this 
source. 


As Europe rebuilds and develops its 
industries there will be a greater need 
for applied scientists and engineers, he 
said, and it is doubtful that the Euro- 
pean universities and technical schools, 
limited as to number and staffs can sup- 
ply these and still give their leading sci- 
entists time for fundamental thinking. 


At the same time, said Mr. Dewey, the 
planned economies back of the Iron Cur- 
tain will be willing to “forcibly take 
from the people the resources necessary 
to give adequate facilities and time to 
workers in pure research” but the results 
of their work will be made known to the 
rest of the world “just as fast and in 
just those quantities that their political 
and economic leaders think best for their 
interests.” 


FROM “RIVERBANK” TO 
“MADONNA FOODS” 


Peter L. Morici, food broker of New 
York, has announced that an Eastern 
group of business men has purchased the 
Riverbank Canning Co., of Riverbank, 
California and that the name has been 
changed to Madonna Foods, Inc. Under 
the Madonna label, fruits, vegetables, 
tomato paste and tomato products will 
be canned. General offices will be opened 
at Riverbank, with sales handled from 
there and with Martin L. Morici acting 
as general manager. 


FISHERY NOTES 


PACK OF MAINE SARDINES, 1949 


The pack of Maine sardines (including 
sea herring) in 1949 amounted to 3,074,- 
523 standard cases, valued at $21,051,765 
to the packers. Compared with the pre- 
vious year, this was a decline of 17 per- 
cent in volume and 28 percent in value. 
Prior to 1949 the packs of fish canned as 
sardines and as sea herring were shown 
separately. However in 1949 the packs 
were combined. The comparative data 
listed below likewise represents the com- 
bined packs for the past ten years. 


Standard 
Style of Pack Cases Value 
Natural 48,738 $ 105,000 
In soybean or other 
OF) 2,760,926 19,199,855 
In mustard sauce.... 174,777 1,237,962 
In tomato 52,346 175,225 
In olive oil 22,072 209,423 
Other? 15,664 124,210 
Total 8,074,523 $21,051,67E 
Actual 
Can and Case Sizes Cases Value 


3% oz. net (100 cans)......... 2,941,454 $20,624,895 


10 oz. net (48 cans) 20,164 139,211 
15 oz. net (48 cans) 40,628 223,933 
Other sizes converted to 314 
oz. net (100 cams) .......00+ 13,281 63,636 
Total 3,015,527 $21,051,675 


1 Includes special packs of sardines (including 
sea herring) smoked and kippered ; smoked in soy- 
bean oil; smoked in olive oil; and fillets in soy- 
bean oil. 


NOTE—“Standard Cases” represent the various 
sized cases converted to the uniform basis of one 
hundred 4% oil cans (314 ounces net) to the 
ease. Sardines (Including sea herring were 
canned in 47 plants in Maine; 3 in Massachu- 
setts, and 1 in New Hampshire. 


PACK OF MAINE SARDINES (Including Sea 
Herring) 1941 to 1949 


Standard 
Year Cases Value 
1940. 1,117,748 $ 3,736,394 
1941 3,164,787 12,590,958 
1942 2,873,246 12,162,451 
1943 2,505,114 11,104,570 
1944 3,261,984 14,819,803 
1945 2,725,216 12,077,201 
1946 3,276,338 20,275,590 
3,013,910 28,310,674 
1948 3,682,392 29,359,114 
1949 3,074,523 21,051,675 


NOTE—tThe pack of herring previously reported 
as canned sea herring has been converted to the 
equivalent of one hundred quarter oil cans (3% 
ounces net) to the case and included with the 
pack of sardines. 


U. S. PACK OF CANNED TUNA 
AND TUNA-LIKE FISHES, 1949 


The pack of canned tuna and tuna-like 
fishes in 1949 totaled 7,290,320 standard 
cases (a new record) valued at $97,710,- 
325 to the packer. Compared with the 
previous year this was an increase of 4 
percent in volume, but a decline of 13 
percent in value. 

California accounted for 6,566,268 
cases or 90 percent of the total. Oregon 
followed with 539,964 cases, Washington 
107,754 cases, and the states of Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Maryland accounted 
for the remaining 76,334 cases. 


Species Total 
Tuna: Standard Cases Value 
1,466,849 $21,750,314 
Yellowfin ... 8,902,768 51,412,937 
76,877 999,642 
11,438,988 118,492,672 
168,642 2,579,943 
Miscellaneous 276,334 804,289 
Total Tuna 7,130,453 $96,039,797 
Tuna-like Fishes: 
33,734 365,444 
126,133 1,305,084 
Total Tuna- 
Grand Total 7,290,320 $97,710,325 


1 Includes a small production of Little Tuna. 
2 Includes Little Tuna, Bluefin Tuna, and Yel- 
lowfin Tuna. 


Note: “Standard Cases’’ represent the various 
sized cases converted to the equivalent of forty- 
eight No. % tuna cans to the case, each contain- 
ing 7 ounces net weight of solid meat or 6 ounces 
net weight of flakes or grated. 


SEAFOOD PREFERENCES 
ANALYZED 


Consumer preferences for various spe- 
cies of fresh and frozen fish and shellfish 
are indicated by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in a new fishery leaflet, 
“Sales Patterns for Fresh and Frozen 
Fish and Shellfish, 1986 and 1946”, the 
Department of the Interior has an- 
nounced. 


Increased utilization of fish fillets and 
shrimp are two trends observed in the 
evaluation of the 1936 and 1946 surveys 
conducted in about 65 U. S. Cities, the 
fish and Wildlife Service states. 


Analysis of these surveys indicates 
consumer buying habits in various re- 
gions and localities. As in 1936, the 1946 
report shows that the species of fish and 
shellfish consumed in the greatest quan- 
tities in cities close to important produc- 
ing waters usually are those caught in 
those waters. Certain species of sea- 
food, however, have become so_ well- 
known and well-liked in areas far from 
their sources that they are consumed in 
preference to local species—as, for exam- 
ple, salmon, halibut, haddock, shrimp and 
oysters. 


Processors and wholesalers may learn 
from the report where they can take ad- 
vantage of certain consumer preferences 
—for example in Milwaukee shrimp has 
become an item greatly preferred by con- 
sumers. Before these surveys, the indus- 
try had to rely principally on production 
data—from the point of origin of the 
fish—as a guide in fish marketing. 


FISH CANNER ESCAPES 
UNINJURED 


Nick Bez, prominent fish canner of 
Seattle, Washington, was involved in an 
airplane accident at Cold Bay, Alaska, 
while on an inspection trip, but escaped 
without injury. 
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950 


You'll do it BEST with 


LANGSENKAMP 


No matter what your production ‘‘head- 
ache’’, whether it’s costly shut-downs, 
lowering quality, higher labor costs— 
you'll solve your problems best with 
Langsenkamp equipment. 


Buy Langsenkamp—you’ll find that 
Langsenkamp equipment pays its own way. 


ELIMINATES NEED FOR WATER FOR BRINING 


The Indiana Laboratory Pulper is miniature in size but exact in 
every detail. Ideal for obtaining plentiful amount of seed-free 
juice from filling trough or tomato filler for brining. | Used by 
Laboratories, reasearch departments. schools, pie bakers. Built 
to secure accuracy in experiments that can be duplicated in large 
scale production. 
Langsenkamp Superior Stainless Steel Sponge 
Zs The most advanced 
sponge on the market to- 
ae. Don’t scrub away 


your profits--take advan- 
tage of these features: 


1, Removes film and scorching 
instantly from coils, kettles, 
etc. Increases your cooking 
efficiency. 

2. Longer life—lowest cost. 

3. No scratching. 

4. Easy to clean and flush. 

5. Weighs more. 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL CON- 
VINCE YOU! PRICED 
REASONABLY 
CORING KNIVES=—PEELING KNIVES 

CORING KNIVES—The original 

Hand-forged spoon knife. Greater 
slervice - longer life. Saves on labor, 

— easy to handle. priced. 
PEELING KNIVES-— High carbon 

forged steel peeling knife. Handles 

conveniently, fits the hand. Easier 

to use, acclaimed by users through- 
out the industry. Reasonably 


priced. 


Send for complete information and prices. 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


DISHED BOTTOM AND CROWNED TOP 


The Robins All Steel Improved Retort, which is constructed 


' with convex top and dished bottom, is built for processing 


peas, beans, corn and all non-acid products requiring a 
temperature higher than boiling. Used for either tin or 
glass containers, they are built with special 2 inch tap 
ping for cooling under pressure. 

This type Retort, of rounded or concave bottom, is gen- 
erally equipped with floor lugs or legs so that when set into 
position the rounded bottom will not touch the ground level. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
For All Sizes 


6 Heavy forged winged nuts and bolts for 
locking cover 
1—7” straight thermometer —fixed thread 


1—3'2" diameter combination pressure 
and vacuum gauge 


1—34" safety pop valve 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Write for copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


War Scare Not Reflected In Canned Foods 
Mart—Brisk Mcvement Of Peas, Beans— 
Discuss Tuna Tariff Reduction — Salmon 
Interest—Citrus Stocks, California To Pro- 
duce Concentrate Heavily — Total Canner- 
Distributor Supplies Major Fruits And 
Vegetables. 


THE SITUATION—Although a great 
many people this week were quite sure 
we are on the brink of global war, the 
canned foods market showed no evidence 
that canned food distributors felt that 
way about it. Sales and shipping orders 
were quite brisk with continued evidence 
of a most welcome moderate forward 
buying trend based on stock conditions 
and pack prospects. There was a com- 
plete absence, however, of any tendency 
to stock up in anticipation of war. 


PEAS—Prices generally are firm and 
early pack items continue to draw most 
attention. Tri-State canners are getting 
good call at firm prices for the first new 
pack peas to hit the market and all eyes 
are on Wisconsin expecting at any hour 
prices on an exceptionally high quality 
pack now in progress. 

Standard ungraded Alaskas are offered 
in the Tri-States at 75 cents, $1.10 and 
$6.00 for 8 oz., 303’s and 10’s respectively 
with 4 sv. at 80 cents, $1.15, $1.25 and 
$6.00 for 8 0z., 303’s, 2’s and 10’s. Extra 
standard 3 sv. are selling at $1.25, $1.45 
for 303’s and 2’s while 10’s, 3 sv. stand- 
ard are listed at $6.75 with extra stand- 
ard commanding $7.50. The asking price 
for 2’s fancy 1 sv. is $2.85 and $1.85 for 
extra standard 2 sv. 


BEANS—Business is also reported ex- 
cellent in the Tri-States on beans, par- 
ticularly the popular French Style which 
are reported moving briskly at 90 cents, 
$1.40, $1.55 and $7.50 for fancy 8 oz., 
303, No. 2 and No. 10 respectively. Extra 
standard is listed at $1.25, $1.40 and 


MARKET NEWS 


the largest shippers of Tuna to the U. S., 
will automatically pay the same duty as 
Mexico under the terms of our Tariff 
policy of no favoritism. It should also 
be pointed out that other countries will 
have the opportunity to negotiate with 
the U. S. on commodities of particular 
interest to them and if any one country 
is successful in obtaining a lower rate 
that rate will apply to all. It is also rea- 
sonable to assume that if the higher rate 
on Tuna is allowed to stand some protec- 
tion will be afforded canned salmon and 
sardines. 


Prospects for salmon are being studied 
carefully as spot supplies dwindle. Here, 
too, prices are anxiously awaited. There 
are many reports and rumors of pros- 
pects but it’s a bit difficult counting the 
fish while they’re still in the water. The 
Copper River area, which produces a 
small portion of the pack is reported to 
have made a good pack of some 80,000 
cases mostly halves. What Reds were 
packed in ones sold for $28.50-$29.00 
readily and this price is expected to set 
the early pattern. It is pointed out that 
canners costs are equally as high as last 
year. 


CITRUS—The Florida producing sea- 
son is about at an end and the stock posi- 
tion is strong with prices advancing now 
that warm weather demand has set in. 
The coming Valencia pack scheduled to 
open this week in California is attract- 
ing attention. Indications are that the 
concentrators here, too, will make single 
strength juice costly. Reports indicate 
that California freezers will operate on 
a much larger scale this year with esti- 
mates of total planned production of as 
much as 6 to 7 million gallons. That 
would amount to a tremendous gain on 
Florida who up to the week ended June 
17 had frozen 21,419,802 gallons accord- 
ing to Florida Canners’ Association. 
With the pack about over the following 
figures by the same authority on single 


strength canned juices are of interest, 
Period runs to June 19, 1948, June 18, 
1949 and June 17, 1950. 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 
Orange Juice 


23,138,763 16,500,000 17,086,628 

8,240,283 1,442,791 3,867,992 
Blended Juice 

11,530,185 10,301,529 6,525,275 

3,885,469 1,234,118 1,485,682 
Grapefruit Juice 

7,641,498 8,770,775 7,713,840 

eee 2,258,511 1,729,444 2,789,627 
Total 

42,310,441 35,582,304 31,325,748 

14,384,263 4,406,353 8,143,301 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Outlook Continues Bullish—Clean Up Sales 
Maryland Tomatoes—Tri-State Peas Moving 
Well — Limited Offerings Of Asparagus — 
R.S.P. Cherry Canning To Start — Good 
Demand For New Pack ’Cots—Poor Pros- 
pects For Northwest Berries — Citrus Ad- 
vances—Better Tone In Salmon—Sardines 
Unsettled—Tuna Import Duty To Be Raised. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 30, 1950 


THE SITUATION — With the first 
half of the year at a close, the trade is 
evaluating the canned foods situation 
and outlook for the second half of the 
year, and finds little of a bearish nature 
present in the over-all picture. A fairly 
stable market is in evidence, and both 
the supply and the price situations are 
statistically favorable. Small-lot buying 
of carryover items accounted for the 
bulk of the current week’s business, 
which was fairly broad in the aggregate, 
notwithstanding the imminence of the 
long weekend holiday. Citrus juices 


$6.75 for 303, 2’s and 10’s. Extra stand- 
ard cut rounds were offered at $1.25 for CANNER-DISTRIBUTOR STOCKS 
2’s and $6.50 for 10’s with the same Bureau of Census report of June 1 distributor stocks together with N.C.A.’s 
water asking $1.00 for standard 303’s report of canner stocks presents a complete picture of total supplies available 
and $1.10 for 2’s. on major fruits and vegetables. 
. (Thousands of Actual Cases) 
FISH—Announcement during the week Commodity Cones Distributor Total 
6/1/49 6/1/50 6/1/49 6/1/50 6/1/49 6/1/50 
heartening news to the Tuna industry of Groen 
this country. If this termination is al- Peas 4,985 2,141 5488 4,480 10,428 6,571 
lowed to stand the tariff on a long list of Tomatoes 3,632 2,600 4,038 4,053 7,670 6,658 
prod ucts will automatically revert to 7,630 5,032 2,600 2,925 10,260 
higher tariff rates in effect before the 23,065 22,178 21,395 21,246 44,460 43,42 
Trade Pact was signed. The import Apricots 1,551 557 835 686 2,386 — 
duties on canned tuna for instance, will Peaches 8,588 = 2,724 3,551 3,780 ae ot 
991 45 Pears 849 649 619 956 1605 
valorem. ile tuna imports from Mexico — 
= are unimportant, it was pointed out that Total 8 items 29,053 26,108 26,400 26,668 55,453 «52,776 
other countries, notably Peru and Japan, 
14 . THE CANNING TRADE July 3, 1950 
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HAMACHEK 
Ensilage 
Dishibutor 


Tre Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distributor is a 
mechanical device for the stacking of pea vines, 
corn husk, or other ensilage in a silo or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or 


three times an hour and the operator can easily ®@ With this machine, one man is 
change the incline of the spout to any desired posi- all that is necessary to build a 
tion. In this way the ensilage is discharged just where large stack or fill a large silo. 


it is needed and one man can make a better stack 
or fill a silobetter than canbe done by several men 
without the aid of the Distributor. 


FRANK’ HAMACHEK MACHINE co. 


Viners, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and Chain 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 


best quality we have made in our 55 years of 
basket making. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
yor and Whole Kernel Corns: 


treated with PLASTEX 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 


sour bacteria in toma- WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
e useful life of 
hampers. MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
Write for Full CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
Information 
5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


Pl i 
Planters Manufacturing "THE UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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MARKET NEWS 


strengthened further, and a definitely 
better tone appeared to be shaping up in 
the salmon market. Canned fruit clean- 
up continues in progress. 


THE OUTLOOK—Both the interna- 
tional situation and the supply-demand 
situation points the advisability of ade- 
quate inventory coverage, and it would 
not be surprising to see distributors pro- 
gressively liberalize their buying opera- 
tions as the closing half of 1950 develops. 
While it is true that the banks are still 
watching commodity loans carefully, the 
uncertain factors which existed in the 
canned foods market at this time a year 
ago have been largely eliminated. 


TOMATOES — Maryland canners are 
reported cleaning up small remaining 
stocks at $1.20 for standard 2s and $5.75 
for 10s, with a few extra standard 2s at 
$1.25 to $1.30. With the new pack com- 
ing on a virtually bare market, the trade 
is inclined to look for a price basis in 
line with recent sales. However, many 
seem to have lost sight of the fact that 
tomatoes which c2nners have been clear- 
ing out were packed before the 75-cents- 
per-hour minimum wage became effec- 
tive, and this new minimum wage level 
will affect canner sales prices this sea- 
son. Meanwhile, New York State can- 
ners were reported to be offering carry- 
over extra standard 2s at $1.35, f.o.b. 


PEAS — Tri-State canners were get- 
ting a good call for new pack peas dur- 
ing the week, particularly on standards, 
with the call for 303s running surpris- 
ingly large. For prompt shipment, stand- 
ard ungraded Alaskas are being quoted 
at $1.07% to $1.10 for 303s and $1.15 
and up for 2s, with standard 4s at $1.10- 
$1.12% for 303s and $1.20-$1.25 for 2s. 
Some offerings of extra standard 2-sieves 
are reported at $1.60 for 303s and $1.75 
for 2s. Wisconsin canners are now run- 
ning, but the pack has not developed suf- 
ficiently as. yet to set a definite price 
pattern. 


ASPARAGUS — While some Califor- 
nia canners are pro-rating on _ all- 
green, limited offerings are still reported 
from canners who did not book heavily 
on an s.a.p. basis. For prompt shipment, 
No. 2 tall fancy all-green cuts and tips 
are reported available at $3.50, with 
salad points at $4.50 and ungraded at 
$3.95, wll f.o.b. canneries. The aspara- 
gus pack in the Northwest is less than 
half last year’s totals, with offerings 
limited until canners have an opportun- 
ity to check up on unsold holdings. 


R.S.P. CHERRIES—Midwestern can- 
ners are expected to start up next week 
and with a heavy crop in prospect, the 
trade is anxiously awaiting opening 
prices. Tentative offerings of new pack 
are reported to have been made at $2.00 
for 2s and $10.00 for 10s, with a special 
allowance for early shipment. 
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CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Some ir- 
regularity has developed in prices for 
new pack California Royal Anne cher- 
ries, and canners are reported to be 
“trading” on prompt shipment goods, fol- 
lowing buyer apathy to opening prices, 
which were considerably over recent spot 
prices. However, it is too early as yet 
to determine the stability of canner 
posted levels. California canners are 
now running on ’cots, and a good demand 
is reported for early shipment No. 10s 
in both choice and solid pack pie grades. 
Meanwhile, the cleanup of carryover 
stocks continues with buyers showing 
more interest in peaches and the market 
holding steady. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Berry pack 
outlook in the Northwest is far from 
favorable. Canners are winging up the 
gooseberry pack, with pro-rating general. 
Fancy 2s list at $2.75, with water pack 
at $2.25 and 10s water at $10. Logan- 
berry, youngberry, boysenberry, and 
blackberry packs will follow in sequence, 
with production outlook none too favor- 
able. 


CITRUS — Florida canners advanced 
prices 2% cents per dozen on orange 
juice and blended 2s this week, with the 
46-ounce size up 5 cents a dozen. Warmer 
weather, plus the using up of distributor 
reserve holdings, has brought out a bet- 
ter call for prompt shipment juice. Re- 
ports from California indicate a stiffen- 
ing market, as concentrators are running 
up prices for fresh fruit. Sweetened 
orange juice 2s are reported available 
at $1.40, with blended juice at $1.45 and 
grapefruit juice at $1.50, all per dozen, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—A better tone is develop- 
ing in salmon as the cleanup of the 1949 
pack carryover nears, and trade demand 
is on the upturn. Sellers are now gen- 
erally asking $15 for tall pinks, with 
halves at $9.75, while chums list at 
$14.50 minimum for talls and $8.75 for 
halves, and medium reds at $18.50 and 
$11.50 respectively. New pack Copper 
River Sockeye talls reportedly have sold 
well at $16 to $16.50 f.0.b. Seattle. 


SARDINES — The price situation in 
Maine remains unsettled, with prices this 
week ranging all the way from $5.50 to 
$5.90 for quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. 
Meanwhile, the trade is buying only for 
prompt requirements. 


TUNA—Big news in tuna this week 
was disclosure that import duties will be 
jumped from 22% to 45 percent ad 
valorem at the close of the year. This 
hike will meet, partially at least, de- 
mands by domestic canners for protec- 
tion against Jap and other foreign tuna. 
Importers continue to quote the Jap 
product under the domestic market, with 
fancy white meat solid pack, 48/7s oz., 
listing at $14.15, with July-August ar- 
rival available around $14.00, ex dock 
New York. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trade Buying With Renewed Confidence— 
Northwest Fruits Hard Hit By Weather— 
California Fruits Firm—Excellent Pack Of 
Peas In Progress—Spot Tomatoes Unchanged 
—Kraut Cleanup Seen—Citrus Moving 
Better—Buyers Await Salmon Offerings. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., June 29, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The trade’s reac. 
tion to new prices on asparagus and 
California cherries left little doubt as 
to their willingness to buy with confi- 
dence, especially where they feel sup- 
plies might be on the short side. With 
few exceptions the average buyer here 
covered on the bulk of his requirements 
without hesitation and with little quib- 
bling about prices. Furthermore, they 
are ready to take action on new peas 
just as soon as formal prices are forth- 
coming from Wisconsin. Packing in that 
section is now in full swing. The crop is 
in excellent shape and barring any ex- 
tremely hot weather should produce a 
fine pack running heavily to the better 
grades. 


The spot market remains firm with the 
trade showing considerable interest in 
present offerings even in the face of 
advancing prices. Recent spot lists from 
the Northwest carry higher prices on 
most all berries, cherries, prune plums, 
Elberta peaches and pears. Citrus is en 
the upswing despite unsold stock statis- 
tics which indicate to some buyers a 
plentiful supply but which don’t tell the 
entire story. Remaining stocks of Cali- 
fornia fruits already considerably higher 
than previous lows, are very firm and 
offered only in broken assortments. It 
is this situation, along with indications 
of prices to come on new packs, that has 
restored the trade’s confidence and ended 
hand to mouth buying. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canning of 
Royal Anne cherries is well under way 
but canners seem reluctant to quote 
prices because they will probably show 
to disadvantage when compared to prices 
from California where raw fruit brought 
a lower price. The total pack will, no 
doubt, run somewhere between fifty and 
sixty percent of last year. The same 
thing could be said of black cherries also 
heavily damaged by severe weather. The 
pack of vine berries is expected to 
show similar results with pears and 
prune plums down substantially. Elberta 
peaches will be out the window com- 
pletely if reports reaching here can be 
believed. One important factor just in- 
creased prices on this item from $2.00 
on fancy ones to $2.20 and 2'%s from 
$3.10 to $3.35 with sales being made 
here at the higher price. Pears, plums, 
berries and cherries, from the same 
source, show similar increases. 
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CALIFORNIA FRUITS—New cherries 
sold very well here at list as buyers felt 
prices were reasonable when all factors 
were considered. There is a good deal of 
pressure for prices on new apricots but 
so far no prices have reached here. Like 
cocktail and peaches, they are expected 
to be higher when canners decide to 
quote. All of this has added strength 
to the spot market which is very firm. 
Small, remaining stocks of cling peaches 
are offered at $2.20 to $2.25 for 2% 
choice with ones at $1.60. What little 
cocktail remains is held firm at $3.10 for 
2¥%s and ones at $1.72% with nothing 
offered in tens. Choice No. 10 diced pears 
have been selling well at $9.00. 


PEAS—An excelent crop is now going 
into cans in Wisconsin although buyers 
are still anxiously awaiting formal prices 
from the important factors. There have 
been a few feelers on fancy 1 sieve Alas- 
kas in No. 2 tins at $2.65 with 2 sieve at 
$2.50 but no sales. The grapevine has 
it standard 4s in 303 tins will bring $1.10 
and twos $1.20 with 3 sieve 10¢ higher. 
However, all of this is still just specula- 
tion because as this goes to press defi- 
nite prices have not arrived. Jobber’s 
stocks are badly depleted and business 
should start with a rush when goods are 
available. 


TOMATOES — Acreage here in the 
middlewest will apparently be down 
slightly from last year although the crop 
seems in excellent shape having been 
favored with good weather so far. The 
spot market is unchanged from last week 
as canners holding firm at $1.30 to $1.35 
for extra standard twos and tens at 
$6.25 to $6.50. Because of the nearness 
of new tomatoes from the East buyers 
are holding off where possible awaiting 
developments from that area. Tomato 
juice is in heavy demand but nothing 
from local canners is being offered. 


KRAUT—This item is getting tighter 
by the day with some canners withdrawn 
completely. The last sales here were 
made on the basis of $4.05 for tens, $1.20 
for 2%s and $1.00 for twos. It looks 
like a complete cleanup before new pack 
is available. 


CITRUS— lot weather in this area 
has pushed -itrus sales to higher levels 
and buyers generally have shown a will- 
ingness to cover ahead, especially on 
unsweetened juice, which is becoming 
more difficult to locate. Because of an 
unbalanced stock position unsweetened 
orange juice in 46 oz. tins is bringing 
$3.45 to $3.50 while sugar added remains 
at $3.20. Natural grapefruit juice has 


been sold here this week at $3.25 for 46 
oz. and 2s at $1.37. 


FISH—Red salmon is on most wanted 
lists but nothing is offered as buyers 
await prices from the new pack. Maine 
sardines are still offered at $5.90 to $6.00 
but an unsettled market condition has 
kept business on a routine level. No 
change in tuna still offered at $13.25 for 
fancy light halves, standard at $12.00 
and flakes at $11.00. The weather is 
right for featuring fish and buyers are 
ready to buy new salmon if prices are 
right on the new pack. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Year-End Statistics—Half Pack Of Cherries 
Seen As Canning Nears End—Fruit Ship- 
ments Heavy—Volume Booking Of Pineap- 
ple — Large Catsup Operators Sold Out — 
Salmon Packs Ahead Of Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., June 29, 1950 


ANNUAL STATISTICS — Statistics 
compiled by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia listing stocks of canned fruits, 
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tomatoes and tomato products in the 
hands of California canners as of June 
1, 1950, have been released. These are 
of special interest and importance to the 
trade since this date marks the begin- 
ning of the new pack year for so many 
items. Likewise, a clear picture of the 
movement of the various items for the 
full pack year is presented. 


Stocks of fruits, reported on a 24/21 
basis are: Apricots, 531,834 cases, of 
which 360,224 were unsold; sweet cher- 
ries, 119,238, unsold, 75,387; pears, 137,- 
174, unsold, 55,868; freestone peaches, 
271,259, unsold, 150,551; cling peaches, 
2,057,752, unsold, 1,067,579; fruit cock- 
tail, 2,104,180, unsold, 1,351,841; fruits 
for salad, 363,271, unsold, 276,683, and 
mixed fruits, 28,907, unsold, 4,115. 


The carryover of tomatoes was 1,284,- 
672 actual cases, of which 866,673 were 
unsold. Of the carryover, round toma- 
toes accounted for 1,080,333 cases and 
Italian tomatoes 204,239. Stocks of to- 
mato juice were 1,897,562 cases, of which 
1,147,822 were unsold; tomato catsup, 
798,666, unsold, 657,198; tomato chili 
sauce, 130,534, unsold, 100,961; tomato 
sauce, 744,716, unsold, 427,349; tomato 
puree, 211,882 unsold, 74,015; tomato 
paste, 682,277, unsold, 394,278, and other 
tomato products, 8,969, unsold, 7,862. 


The movement of canned apricots dur- 
ing the pack year June 1, 1949-50 
amounted to 3,283,911 cases, against 
3,781,790 the previous pack year; cher- 
ries, 582,431, against 225,111; pears, 
2,166,866, against 1,083,570; cling peaches 
17,528,219 against 12,835,661; freestone 
peaches, 1,493,127 against 1,690,381; 
fruit cocktail, 7,491,625, against 7,122,- 
286; fruits for salad, 694,101, against 
859,647, and mixed fruits, 456,065, 
against 165,976. 


The movement of canned tomatoes 
from June 1 to June 1 was 4,429,958 
cases against 4,651,445 cases for the pre- 
vious year. .The movement of tomato 
juice for the year was 6,375,181 cases 
against 6,503,976; tomato catsup, 5,073,- 
357, against 3,828,856; tomato chili 
sauce, 742,486, against 653,894; tomato 
sauce and/or hot sauce, 4,619,705, 
against 3,728,340; tomato puree, 1,750,- 
820, against 1,603,422; tomato paste, 
3,715,773, against 3,942,710, and other 
tomato products, 202,005, against 101,730. 


CHERRIES—The canning of cherries 
in California is coming to an end and 
early estimates indicate a pack of little 
more than one-half that of last year. 
There has been a good market for this 
fruit for shipping so growers are having 
a good season, although prices have come 
down somewhat from predicted high 
levels. Advices from Washington indi- 
cate that the crop there will be less than 
one-half that of last year, and well below 
normal production. California pack sweet 
cherries are quoted generally at $3.50 to 
$3.75 for No. 2%s fancy, $3.25 to $3.50 
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for choice and $3.00 to $3.20 for stand- 
ard. Choice No. 10s are quoted at around 
$12.00. Briners have shown more inter- 
est in this fruit than seemed likely early 
in the year when the demand was low. 


FRUITS—Spot canned fruits are mov- 
ing quite freely, but buyers are being 
called upon to do much shopping around 
to complete assortments. Shipping is 
much heavier than is usually the case at 
this time of the year and suggests a real 
desire on the part of members of the dis- 
tributing trade to get the goods into 
their possession. Higher prices on new 
pack seem likely right down the line, 
judging by the higher costs of fruit. 
Canners have paid much more for cher- 
ries this year than last, growers are ask- 
ing $85.00 a ton for apricots, against 
$40 or less received last year, and pears 
will bring much more this year. This 
decided firming of the market is held to 
be largely responsible for the large vol- 
ume of spot business being done. 


PINEAPPLE —A rather heavy vol- 
ume of business has been booked on pine- 
apple on the basis of last year’s opening 
prices, but canners are guaranteeing 
these tentative prices for but two or 
three months. A feature of recent orders 
has been the request for early shipments. 


TOMATOES—Reports of damage to 
the tomato crop continue to come in from 
widely separated districts in California, 
but much of this has so far been con- 
fined to early crop intended for the fresh 
market. Movement of last year’s pack 
continues at a steady pace with stand- 
ards selling at $1.60 for No. 2%s and at 
$6.00 for No. 10s. Some sales of No. 2 
fancy have been reported of late at 
$1.95, with No. 2%s at $2.25-$2.35.. A 
feature of late Spring sales was the 
splendid movement of catsup, with some 
of the largest operators sold up. 


ASPARAGUS—Warmer weather made 
an appearance late in June and canners 
of asparagus were able to make im- 
proved runs, but the pack continues be- 
low that of last year. Some buyers who 
placed sizeable opening orders have come 
back into the market again and are hav- 
ing difficulty in locating some items, 
especially in all-green. 


SALMON — The pack of salmon in 
Alaska as of June 17 was ahead of that 
made last year to a corresponding date 
but this may have no bearing on the pack 
for the season. Operations on Bristol 
Bay, where the largest part of the pack 
of red salmon is normally made, got 
under way the last week in June, but a 
heavy run is not expected. The offerings 
of Copper River reds at $16.50 for halves 
met with scant response in the Pacific 
Coast market. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Quiet Reigns In Seafood Canneries—Shrimp 

Supply Larger Than Year Ago—Crab Pro- 

duction Nearly Doubles Previous Week— 
Limit Lowered On Shrimp Size. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 29, 1950 


QUIET—Activities about seafood can- 
neries in this section now are limited to 
the regular routine summer schedule 
which is the overhauling of machinery 
and equipment in the plants, and over- 
hauling and painting the boats and 
motors, getting them ready for the open- 
ing of the fall shrimp season in August. 

Orders that come in for canned sea- 
food are shipped out promptly if the 
stock ordered is available, otherwise the 
customer is notified. 

The skilled labor of the plants and 
office force is practically all retained on 
the pay-roll through the shut-down 
period and are kept fairly busy on repair 
work in the plant and in the office check- 
ing up the books, making reports, 
answering correspondence etc., therefore 
these seafood canning communities that 
are so lively and interesting during the 
packing season are just the opposite dur- 
ing the shut-down period of the plants. 


SHRIMP — We are having very hot 
dry weather here with the mercury in 
the thermometer going to 97 and 98 de- 
grees F. 

An increase of 2,703 barrels in the 
production of shrimp took place in this 
section last week over the previous week, 
as 8,277 barrels were produced last week 
and 5,574 barrels the previous one. How- 
ever the canneries received 7 more bar- 
rels shrimp the previous week than last 
week, and the amounts were 1,227 the 
previous week and 1,220 last week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 16, 1950 were: Louisiana 2,855 
barrels, including 514 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 1,576 barrels, including 
636 barrels for canning; Alabama 173 
barrels, including 70 barrels for can- 
ning; Apalachicola, Florida 40 barrels; 
and Texas 3,633 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 252,022 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 1,614,144 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were ap- 
proximately 2,687,000 pounds more than 
one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 8,255 
standard cases of shrimp were packed 
during the week ending June 17, 1950, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 728,224 standard ceases as compared 
with 565,788 standard cases packed dur- 
ing this same period last year. 

The price of canned shrimp is $3.75 
to $4.00 per dozen for 5 ounce tins small; 
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medium $4.15 to $4.35; 
$4.75 and jumbo $4.80 to $5.00, f.o.b. 
cannery. 

The closed season for shrimping in the 
inland or inside waters of the states of 
Louisiana and Mississippi went into ef- 
fect on June 21 and will last until the 


large $4.50 to 


second Monday in August. No person 
is allowed to use a commercial shrimp 
trawl in any of the bays, lakes, rivers 
and bayous of the state. Alabama’s 
closed season on shrimp is also on and 
will end on the second Monday in 
August. Texas has their summer closed 
season from July 15 to August 31 and 
their winter closed season from Decem- 
ber 15 to March 1. 


HARD CRABS —The very hot dry 
weather that we are having now seems to 
boost up the production of crabs, as they 
are a hot weather crustacean. 

Production of crabmeat last week was 
31,479 pounds and the previous week 
17,988, showing an increase of 13,496 
pounds. 

Landings of crab meat for the week 
ending June 16, 1950 was: Louisiana 
26,176 pounds; Mississippi 2,160 pounds; 
Alabama 743 pounds; and Florida 2,400 
pounds. 


SHRIMP SIZE LIMIT—The Commis- 
sioner of the Louisiana Department of 


Wild Life and Fisheries announced on 
June 22 the taking, possessing, and/or 
selling of shrimp in size over 38 to the 
pound (heads-on weight) would be pro- 
hibited until the opening of “inside 
waters” at sunrise on August 14. 


This does not apply to shrimp taken or 
sold as bait as allowed by law, except 
that no person while fishing shall take 
and/or possess for bait purposes more 
than 10 pounds of shrimp per person. 


POLK CITRUS PLANT BURNS 


The huge processing plant of the Polk 
Packing Association of Winter Haven, 
Florida, now owned by the Snively inter- 
ests, was damaged by fire that ranged 
out of control for hours on June 17, caus- 
ing damage expected to reach $2,500,000. 
The fire was discovered about midnight 
on June 16 in an office on the second 
floor of a building adjoining the main 
packing plant and spread quickly to 
other structures on the ten acre installa- 
tion. Fire fighting apparatus from seven 
nearby towns fought the blaze. The com- 
pany is a large producer of orange and 
grapefruit concentrates. About 250,000 
boxes of citrus fruits were destroyed in 
the blaze. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 

Kenneth J. Pezrow and Jack F. Baruch 
have entered into a partnership in the 
newly formed New York City brokerage 
firm to be known as Pezrow-Baruch, Inc., 
with offices at 489 Fifth Avenue. Mr. 
Pezrow also operates his own brokerage 
firm, The Ken J. Pezrow Company, at 
the same address. Mr. Baruch has 
worked the New York market for the 
past 22 years as a sales executive and 
food broker. 


ON EUROPEAN TRIP 
Mac Ramer, president of Vita-Ray 
Foods New York, has left for a business 
trip to Europe. 


GETS CITRUS ACCOUNT 
Morrow Bros., Inc., New York food 
brokers, have been appointed sales rep- 
resentatives for Leigh Foods, Inc., in the 
sale of that company’s “Flamingo” line 

of canned frozen citrus concentrates. 


JOINS NFBA 
The Springfield, Massachusetts, Sales 
Co. has been admitted to membership in 
the National Food Brokers’ Association. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 8) 


WILMINGTON, OHIO, June 21, 1950 — 
Corn: Plantings were late. Has been cold 
and wet. However, with break in weather 
and no adverse conditions from now on, 
the yield should be normal. Finished 
planting here with acreage about same 
as last year, and 65 percent of 1948 
plantings. 


PEAS 


ILLINOIS, June 27, 1950—Peas: A cold, 
wet spring delayed getting early peas in 
the ground. Generally, peas are in ex- 
cellent shape now. However, there has 
been far above average rainfall in June, 
and if it continues for another week, can- 
ners are likely to have a serious head- 
ache. Operations should commence by 
the first of next week (a few canners 
have already made tentative first runs) 
and if the weather will not permit them 
to do so, the danger of bunching aggra- 
vated by the upset planting schedule, 
will be intensified. 


INDIANA, June 27, 1950—Peas: Pack- 
ing is pretty well through in the South 
and well along in the North. The rains 
have interfered greatly with this opera- 
tion. Indiana has three-fourths its an- 
nual amount of rainfall in five months. 
Warm, dry weather is needed badly in 
order that all crops can be properly 
cultivated. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 24, 1950— 
Peas: Pack completed; yield 90 percent 
of normal. Wet weather increased 
standards. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEBR., June 24, 1950— 
Peas: Acreage same, 450 acres; yield 
same; quality same. 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., June 22, 1950— 
Peas: Our harvest will be 10 to 12 days 
late this year or about July 3. Weather 
has been dry and windy but due to our 
irrigation in this area, we should have 
a good quality pack. We also have re- 
duced our acreage this year which should 
help us in harvesting our peas. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 27, 1950—Peas: 
Looking fairly good in most areas but 
the crop will not be excessively large. 
We are estimating about 80 cases per 
acre for the average of both earlies and 
lates. Early peas are not yielding as 
well as expected. Lates should do much 
better. Quality of the crop harvested to 
date is excellent. Several processors 
started operations last week and nearly 
every plant is now under way. 


WISCONSIN, June 27, 1950—Peas: Cool 
weather the first part of this week de- 
layed the start of canning at several 
places in the State, but canning of Alas- 
kas is now under way at about a dozen 
points in the Southern and Western part 
of the State. It is too early to get repre- 
sentative yield reports but opinions on 
the crop being harvested range from 
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fairly good to very good. Scattered 
showers occured during the week and 
most of the State has ample moisture 
for the time being. Aphids appear to 
have been held in check by weather con- 
ditions and only a limited amount of 
treating has been done so far. 


TOMATOES 
INDIANA, June 27, 1950 — Tomatoes: 
Excessive rainfall is retarding cultiva- 
tion. Practically all planted. No dis- 
ease reported as yet. 


FLAT ROCK, IND., June 19, 1950—Toma- 
toes: We have 100 acres and they are 
looking the best of any canning crops. 
We did not have any acreage on toma- 
toes in 1949. 


HOBBS, IND., June 22, 1950—Tomatoes: 
Acreage normal; crop prospects fine. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., June 21, 1950—To- 
matoes: Acreage same as last year. 
Planting has been delayed during the 
season but fortunately, the acreage was 
planted about normal. Weather has been 
extremely wet and fields are weedy. Un- 
less dry weather comes soon disease will 
likely take its toll. 


PORTLAND, IND., June 21, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Acreage actually planted about the 
same as last year. Generally, in Indiana, 
the expected increase did not materialize 
due to grower resistance to tomatoes. 
Planting completed. General condition 
of crop is good but we are having too 
much rain and too cool weather. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 27, 1950—To- 
matoes: Acreage almost the same as last 
year so far as contracts are concerned, 
but open acreage is down about 50 per- 
cent. Total acreage under contract is 
16,760 this year. The crop to date is 
looking excellent. 


OTHER ITEMS 


ILLINOIS, June 27, 1950—Asparagus: 
The extended cold spring and excessive 
moisture during June have definitely re- 
duced the pack. From incomplete reports 
to date it is impossible to estimate the 
amount of such reduction. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 27, 1950— 
Continued rainfall over most of the State 
last week retarded cultivation, but gen- 
eral reports indicate the crops still in 
good condition. Fair weather is in pros- 
pect now, and if it continues for a few 
days the crops should soon be in much 
better condition and weeds under control. 


FLAT ROCK, IND., June 19, 1950—Pump- 
kin: Looking good and prospects at this 
time are for a normal yield. 


NORTH SEDGWICK, MAINE, June 21, 1950 
— Blueberries: Acreage good. At this 
time the crop looks 10 percent better 
than last year. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 24, 1950— 
Asparagus: Crop same as last year. 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., June 22, 1950 — 
Pumpkin: Crop up and coming along 


fair but still in better shape than last 
year. 


Carrots: Poor stands due to winds and 
dry weather. Necessary to plow up some 
of our acreage due to the wind cutting 
up the plants. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 27, 1950 — 
Strawberries: Getting past the peak this 
week. Quality has been excellent this 
year and the yield has been heavy. 


ALBANY, ORE., June 20, 1950—Straw- 
berries: More acreage. About same yield 
as last year, which was half of regular. 

Black Raspberries: Small increase in 
acreage. Yield expected to be about the 
same. 

Blackberries: Frozen out; very small 
crop this year. 

Raspberries: Look excellent and a 
good crop is forecast for the State. 

Cherries: Crop continues to look big 
for New York State. We are still esti- 
mating 50 million pounds. Crop will be 
about a week late. 


HEAVY FRUIT LOSS 


A survey recently conducted by the 
State and U. S. Departments of Agricul- 
ture shows winter damage to Washing- 
ton soft fruit crops to be the worst in 
the State’s history. Indications point to 
a crop of apricots of only 1,400 tons as 
compared with 26,400 tons last year. The 
peach crop is expected to amount to 
81,000 bushels as against a crop of 
2,772,000 bushels in 1949. 


ARMYWORM DAMAGE IN 
JERSEY 


The present outbreak of armyworms 
which is causing serious damage to crops 
in the southern two-thirds of New 
Jersey is the worst in many years, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bailey B. Pepper, head of 
the Department of Entomology, Rutgers 
University. 


Some armyworm damage is reported 
every year, but only from localized areas. 
This year, according to Dr. Pepper the 
armyworms are crunching their way 
through crops all the way from Somer- 
set, Middlesex and Monmouth counties 
to Cumberland and Cape May. 

The State University entomologists at- 
tribute the big population of army- 
worms to the mild winter which per- 
mitted a high percentage of them to sur- 
vive. They say that the peak of the in- 
festation has probably been reached, al- 
though the worms will be around for 
another week, or ten days. 

Crops which are suffering the worst 
damage are the small grains, corn, al- 
falfa, and such vegetables as beans and 
peas. The entomologists recommend the 
scattering of poisoned bran mash as 4 
control measure. County agricultural 
agents throughout South Jersey have 
been busy giving farmers information on 
control measures. 
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SQUASH BORER CONTROL 


Squash borer control is literally taking 
the proverbial “stitch in time”, for by 
the time the pest has made its presence 
by the sudden collapse of squash vines it 
is too late to save the afflicted plants, 
according to entomologists at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. 

Good control of the borer is possible 
with the use of a one percent rotenone 
dust if the first application is made the 
last week in June and followed by three 
or four additional treatments at weekly 
intervals, say the Station scientists. 

The first one or two applications the 
whole plant is usually treated, but after 
the vines begin to form it is sufficient to 
treat an area about two feet in diameter 
around the center of the hill. It is im- 
portant to apply the dust in a uniform 
and complete coating, especially near the 
base of the vines where the borers 
usually enter the plants. 

Other insecticides have given good re- 
sults against the borer, including para- 
thion and DDT. However, DDT is likely 
to injure all varieties of squash and 
pumpkin, reducing yields and_ even 
destroying the vines completely. Squashes 
of the Hubbard type are least likely to 
be injured by DDT, while Table Queen, 
an acorn squash, is most susceptible. 

The Station tests have also revealed 
marked differences among squash vari- 
eties with respect to borer resistance 
which seems to be associated with the 
botanical make-up of the variety. But- 
ternut a representative of the “moscha- 
ta’ species, has proved practically im- 
mune to borers at Geneva for the past 
three years, due possibly to its compact 
growth and woody stems. Table Queen, of 
the “pepo” species and Blue Hubbard, a 
“maxima” species, have proved increas- 
ingly susceptible to borer attack. 


MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE 
CONTROL 


One of the most serious foliage pests on 
snap and field beans known is the Mexican 
bean beetle, and it is rather readily con- 
trolled with timely sprays or dust prop- 
erly applied, according to Dr. G. E. R. 
Hervey, entomologist at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva, New York. 

The most effective control is obtained 
from a one percent rotenone dust applied 
as the eggs are hatching in July, says 
the Station scientist. One application is 
sufficient unless the infestation is unusu- 
ally heavy when a second treatment may 
be needed a week or ten days later. It is 
esse:tial that the dust reach the under- 
Surface of the leaves where the larvae 
are ‘ceeding. 

A spray containing four pounds of 
ground cube root in 100 gallons of water 
plus ‘wo pounds of skimmilk powder or 
Some other spreader may be used in 
place of the dust. A one percent para- 
thion dust or a spray containing one 
poun:! of 15 percent wettable parathion 


Powder in 100 gallons of water are also 
effective, 
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Injury from the Mexican bean beetle 
shows up on the foliage with a lacelike 
appearance due to the feeding of the 
insect on the green tissue between the 
veins of the leaves. The adults resemble 
large ladybird beetles and the larvae or 
grubs, which always feed on the under- 
sides of the leaves, are a bright orange. 
The eggs occur in bright orange colored 
clusters, and usually begin hatching 
about the middle of July. 


The bean leafhopper also sometimes 
causes trouble and may be dealt with at 
the same time as the Mexican bean 
beetle, explains Doctor Hervey. If leaf- 
hoppers are abundant, two percent DDT 
should be added to the rotenone dust to 
provide control of both pests. 


GOOD PRACTICES IN 
TOMATO GROWING 


Management of the soil and produc- 
tion practices can mean profit or loss to 
a grower of processing tomatoes, accord- 
ing to John W. Carncross, Rutgers agri- 
cultural economist, in a report just re- 
leased: “Dollars and Cents for Growers 
of Processing-Tomatoes.” 


There is a wide range between growers 
in the cost of producing a ton of toma- 
toes. After studying a large number of 
farms, Carncross concludes that most of 
this variation is directly traceable to 
production practices and soil manage- 
ment. 


The high profit farms were those with 
yields of 8 to 10 tons an acre or 25 to 50 
percent above the New Jersey state aver- 
age yield. 


One of the important changes in pro- 
duction practices in the last few years 
has been the increased expenditure for 
spray and dust materials, Carncross 
found. The state’s processing tomato 
growers aye spending an average of 
around $20 per acre to control insects 
and diseases compared to about only $2 
a decade ago. . 


The State University study revealed 
the importance of properly controlling 
late blight, a fungus disease. Growers 
who spent most for spray and dust, aver- 
aging about $40 an acre, had profits 
double those of growe1s who spent only 
around $10 an acre. Cool moist seasons 
are favorable to the spread of blight 
necessitating more sprays and dusts for 
proper control. 


Sidedressing tomato plants with fer- 
tilizer also increased profits. Growers 
getting highest yields were applying 
more than half of their fertilizer in two 
sidedressings. The total application of 
fertilizer per farm averaged 1,665 
pounds an acre. Most fertilizer was 
5-10-10 analysis. 


Large quantities of fertilizer, however, 
will not insure high yields, the study 
showed. Other factors limiting yields 
are improper placement and use of fer- 
tilizer in relation to the tomato variety, 
use of too little lime, poor drainage and 
poor physical condition of the soil. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 11-12, 1950—Annual Meeting 
and Golf Tournament, National Kraut 
Packers Association, Hotel Reiger, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


JULY 12, 1950—Summer Meeting 
and Golf, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Talbot Country Club, Easton, Md. 


JULY 12-21 1950— Annual Techni- 
cians School for Mold Counting, Indiana 
Canners Association. Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 4 


JULY 26-AUGUST 4, 1950—13th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
N. Y. State Canners, Ine., N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


Proper training of pickers resulted in 
a higher percentage of U. S. No. 1 grade 
of tomatoes and higher net returns. 

The economist emphasized the need for 
combining good all-around practices for 
obtaining highest yields of tomatoes. 
Finding and correcting the limiting fac- 
tors is the challenge to increasing profits 
from tomato production. 


WEEDING BEETS WITH 
SALT SPRAYS 


Beets grown for processing have been 
successfully sprayed with common salt 
to control mustard, ragweed, red-root, 
smartweed, and annual grasses not over 
one inch tall in tests carried on at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva. Lamb’s 
quarters and purslane were not affected 
by the spray, but the elimination of the 
other weeds is believed to justify the 
practice. 

The beets become flaccid after spray- 
ing but recover in a few hours, whereas 
the weeds and young grasses were killed. 
The beets must be allowed to reach the 
stage where the plants have the first two 
true leaves before spraying, as plants in 
the seedling stage cannot survive the 
salt treatment. 

Salt spraying of beets for weed con- 
trol has the advantage of eliminating 
weed competition fully a week earlier 
than would be practical where the weeds 
have to be pulled by hand, according to 
the Station workers. Furthermore, the 
salt spray kills many small weed seed- 
lings that would be overlooked in hand- 
weeding. 

A spray of 400 pounds of fine granu- 
lated salt in 200 gallons of water applied 
at a pressure of 50 pounds was sufficient 
for three acres if the spray was concen- 
trated in an eight-inch band directly on 
the row. The use of salt in the weed 
spray did not take the place of the 500- 
pound per acre application of salt recom- 
mended as a supplement to other ferti- 
lizer treatments for beets on the basis 
of earlier tests made by the Experiment 
Station. 

The corrosive nature of the salt spray 
and the high volume of water required 
to get the salt into solution are disad- 
vantages of the salt spray. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....3.80-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.90 
Medium & Small............. 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears .... -8.35-3.45 
Center cuts .......... 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ............ 2.75-2.80 
Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & Small............0+ 4.10-4.25 
3.50-3.60 
Center CUES 1.50-1.60 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ........... 3.00-3.10 

East, Fey., Lg. Spears, 

No. 300 3.80 

Fey., Small Spears, No. 300........ 3.70 
No. 2 4.40 

No. 2 4.50 

Green Cuts and Tips, No. 10....16.00 
6.75-7.00 

Md., No. 2, Cut Spears 

with Tips 3.65 
BEANS, SrrINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND, (New Pack) 

Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 02. .......cc000000 90 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

No. 303 1.10 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 

New YorkK 

No. 2, Fey., Wh., 2 sv......... 2.60-2.70 
3 sv. 2.30-2.35 

4 sv. 1.50-1.55 

Btil., Gut, SV... 1.20-1.30 

WISCONSIN 

No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv...1.35-1.45 

NorTHWEST 

Fey., Cut, 2 sv. . 002.00 
3 sv. 2.15-2.20 
4 sv. 1.90-1.95 

OzARKS 

Std., Cut, No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2 .......00 1.30-1.35 

Texas, Std., Cut Gr., No. 1.......... .80 
No. 10 5.25 

BEANS, LIMA 

Md., No. 2, Fey., Sm. Gr.....1.90-2.00 
No. Med... 1.65 

No. 308, 60% 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.25-1.85 
No. 10 7.650-8.00 

N. Y., Fey., Gr. Fordhook, 

No. 2 2.15 
Ex. Std. 1.65 

Fey., Baby Limas, No. 2 .......000 1.20 

No. 10 5.75 
BEETS 

East, Fey., Cut, No. 2.......... -95-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.00-4.25 

No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Me. 2. .95-1.00 
4.00-4.75 

Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
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Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Feoy., Cut, No. 2 
No. 10 4.00 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Wh., No. 2, 10/0 ......seeseee 1.25 
16-18 ct. 1.45 
No. 10, Cb. 6.25 
CARROTS 
East, No. 2, Diced ............... 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Wis., No. 2, Diced ..............0 -95-1.00 
No. 10 4.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced............ 1.40 
No. 2, Diced 1.10 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.20-1.30 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
Ex. Std., No. 808 -95-1.00 
No. 2 .1.05-1.10 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
Ex. Std., No. 3038 -90-1.00 
No. 2 1.00-1.05 
East 
Shoepeg, Fey., W.K., 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
Foy., W.E., Gold, No. 90 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 1 90 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
-70- .75 
-95-1.05 
No. 2 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., No. 2 
PEAS 


MARYLAND ALASKAS, (New Pack) 


Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.15 
3 sv., No. 303 .. 25 
Ste. 
8 08... 75 
No. 1.0714-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
6.00-6.25 
Std., 4 sv., No. 3038.. 
1.20-1,25 
MARYLAND SwEETs, (New Pack) 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.25 
Std., Ungraded, No. 3038 1.15 
POTATOES, 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 2%........1.85-2.00 
No. 10 8.00 
SAUERKRAUT 


Midwest, Fey., 
No. 10 
SPINACH 
WO. B 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
TOMATOES 
Tri-State, Ex. Std., No. 2..1.35-1.45 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


Std., No. 2 1.25-1.80 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Midwest, No. 2, Ex. Std.....1.30-1.40 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
No. 2, Std. 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 
No. 5.60 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.15% 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 6.00 


Md., Fey., 14 oz. ..... ‘i 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ..1.60-1.85 
Femi, OB... Nominal 


TURNIP GREENS 


FRUITS 
APPLES 
No. -Withdrawn 
N. W., No. 10, SI. 0027.50 
APPLE SAUCE 
Mich., Fey., No. 808 1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 308........ 1.2314-1.25 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2.50 
Choice, No. 2% 
Fey., Whole Peeled, No. 2%........ 2.70 
Choice 2.40-2.60 
Choice, Whole Unpeeled, 
2.10-2.15 


BLACKBERRIES 
Ozarks, Water Pack, No. 2..1.80-1.85 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., No. 2 Out 
No. 10 Out 
R.A., Fey., No. 
..13.00-13.50 
Choice, No. 2 2020.0 
No. 10 ... 


3.00-3.20 


11.00-11.25 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 T 1.85 
No. 2% 
No. 10 — 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 Nominal 
PEACHES 
Calif., Y.C., Fey., No. 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 
Chokes, Me. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-7.90 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%....... 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2%, SL.......3.00 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 1, Flat 1.35 
Chunks, No. 2 2.65 
Tidbits, No. 2 2.65 
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No. 1, Flat 1.25 
No. 10 11.60 
No. 2.40 
No. 1, Flat 1.32% 
Buffet 1.25 
10.60-11.10 
Choice, No. 2.85 
No. 2 2.52% 
1.27% 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. 2.20 
$2 oz. Bot. 1.70 
46 oz. 2.00 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 3.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
Calif., No. 2 1.50 
46 oz. 3.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.30-1.40 
46 oz. 3.10-3.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.45 
46 oz. $.25-3.45 
Vallis 2: 1.50-1.55 
46 oz. 3.45-3.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
46 oz. 2.25-2.45 
Midwest, No. 2 1021.25 
46 oz. 2.50 
Calif, Foye, NO. 2 1.05 
46 oz. 2.85 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 436 02, 50-8.75 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T.........6 Nominal 
’s Nominal 
Med., Red, No. 1 T........... 18.50-19.00 
’s at. 76 


Flat 


Chums, No. “14.50 
¥,’s, Flat 8.75-9.00 
CASE 
Maine, 14 Oil 05.90 
Calif., ovals with 
Tomato BRUCE 6.00 
25 
B Srmall] 8.75 =4.00 
4.15-4.35 
Large 4.50-4.75 
Jumbo 4.80-5.00 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White, 48/14’s ......15. 00-16.0 
Fey., Light meat 44'S... 13.2 
Std. 
Chunks 1.00 
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